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ome <q itn : a croud, is stamped with the signet of ex- 
wr THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 12. alted talents. When we turn from the 
alk picture of fairy enchantment which his 
ita By Simon Scribble, Esquire. _ {page presents to the cold realities of life, 
virtue, § The transition from an author to his|from the stream with flowery banks and 
‘on de works has been very elegantly compared chrystal waters, to its rocky and obscure 
e cai by Dr. Johnson, to the entrance into a/‘ountain, we are chagrined at the dispari- 
ware magnificent city. Ata distance we per- ty, and in the versatility of our temper _ 
t mere ceive nothing but lofty spires, beautifuljare almost mduced to despise, what be « Ney 
al palaces, and regular buildings; but upon fore we so enthusiastically admired. Thus “ath 
i a near-r approach we are disgusted at thejit 1s even with _Uus: we form opinions 4 
t with sight of dark courts, dirty alleys, and|without any rational grounds, in the 
art, lot crooked streets. Thus an author whenjmere wantonness of fancy, the realization 
surveyed through the medium of his wri-/of which subjects us to disgust and dis. 
t it gige tings appears cloathed with splendour. appointment. 3 
Thow We are captivated by the brilliancy of] lhere 1S something in the bold _exer- 
ania his wit, the graces of his manner, and the/tions of genius so sublime and Majestic; 
elegance of his ideas; and astonished by|so far “ surpassing nature’s law,” that we 
— the depth of, his knowledge and the sub-jcannot but gaze and wonder. We look 
we limity of his genius. We conceive’ that|upon its eccentric courselike the scintilla- 
descrip one Ee whom such productions emana-jting evolutions of the comet, with unquali- 
at be ted must be more than mortal, we per-|fied admiration, and when its orbit rolls 
but © TS ceive they are far beyond our capacity tojbeyond the scope of vision, fancy depicts 
. imitate and instead of depressing our- jit with a brighter blaze and mere extene- 
s sel¥es below the standard of human in-|sive dominion. Th® hero, the statesman, 
scribes BE tellect, we elevate their author, propor-|the philosopher and the poet. are all pre- 
ac tionable to our conception of his abi ities,|sented to our * mind’s eye” accompanied 
so {r@ HF above it. Though contrary to our daily|by some personal appearance which we 
' experience, we are still prone tu consider|have traced by a survey of their exploits, 
song that a mind so vast. so far superior to thejor & perusal of their writings. Who, te 
rmy 5 generality of mankind, must inhahit aj'¢2d the Illiad of Homer, would suppose 





maneion adapted to its dimensions, and/that it was composed by a poor blind many 
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or would turn from the melodious lin << of ine, the latter was accosted hy a person g 
Pop: » with such an image of its author injrather common aprearat 

his mind as the reality. is said to havelpanied them fora few minutes Vio i, 
been? Do we not rather conceive, withoutidress of the stranger was awkward ang 
any previous knowledge. that strains of embarrassed, and he scarcely appeared to 
love and dulcet harm ony flow from hips, possess sufficient ideas to maintain a cop. 
of youth and beauty: and that the wilder versation, or words capable of giving them 
numbers of war. burst from the bosom ofjutterance. 


ce, who 


ACCOM 


After his departure, © whois 


1 seanane nner mage 


se ee ee apres 


masculine maturity. 


and deformed, the fire of heaven burns 
with toe most serene brightness. 

Noture, as if determined not to bestow 
her favours too lavishingly, rarely endows 
one person with emin nt qua ‘fications of 
body and mind. Where Persemal deco-! 
rations are given, mental embellishwents 
ave withheld: aud where the intellectual 
qualities are cultivated and refined, the 
corporeal are left barren and neglected.— 
It is a maxim no less trite than correct, 
that. * we should not judge from external 
appearances,” which like many others in 
common use, is frequently neglected. In- 
stead of being regulated by some more 
correct and less variable criterion we are 
guided by personal beauty, and though we 
value an acquaintance for his abilities. we 


find our esteem for his worth considerably 


dias inished by au homely exterior. But a 
tree should be judged by its fruit: the pop- 
lar, though stately and beautiful, cannot 
vie in intrinsic value with the scrubby and 
iuelegant apple-tree, and the pine-apple 
within an unpromising rind conceals a 
most delicious pul 

During the lifetine of Goldsmith, a gen- 


pe an who was particularly fond of his) 


vitiags, was one day expressing his ad- 
miration of this favourite author, and in 
tiie course of conversation took occasion 
to remark, that he had stuaied him with 
such attention that he could define the 
precise tone of his mind, ur describe the 
eontour of his countenance so as to be en- 
abled to designate him ina crowd. An 
acquaintance "who was present observed, 
that if he expected to see in him any vi- 
sible characteristics of genius he would be 
deceived; but as he was intimate with the 
Dr. he would give him an early opportu- 
nity of proving the ‘truth of his assertion 
A few afternoons subs sequent to this, as 
the gentleman and his iriend were walk- 


But these supposi-)that.” 
tious resemblances are generally errone-|just left us?” 
ous, for in frames the most weak, lauguid.|{riend, * is Olver Goldsmith.” 





" enquired the gentleman, * that hag 
“ That sir,” replied hie 
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TO MY SEGAR, 


*riend of my culm and quiet hours? 
Thou opiate of exhausted sense, 
In Winter’s ball or Summer’s bowers 

thaal thy blessed influence 


When seated round the cheerful hearth, 
Where friendship mingtes soul with soul, 
And trotic Fancy seasons mirt!), 
And moderation sips the bowl: 


Thy aid cements the mystic tie 
Which j joms tue festive group of friends, 
Where wisdom grave, and “humour sly, 
With frankness, ease, and concord blends: 


When from the bussy world withdrawn, 
In lonely meditative mood, 


¥ trace the twilight-shaded lawn, 


Or linger in the sombre wood; 


When by the cascade’s murmuring steep,. 
Or by the spring-embroider’d bill; 

I love to sit, and muse, and weep; 
Thou art my fond companion still. 


When travel tired or grief opprest, 
Thou cheer’st the fainting wanderer’s way 
Sweet ning the baliny hours of rest, 
Protracting pleasures fleeting stay. 


Tho’ sorrow pours the frequent tear, 

Or anguish heaves the mad’ning throe; 
And doubt awakes the tender fear, 

Or passion lights the fitful glow. 


Thy aid a consolation gives; 
A tear to grief, a balm for pain; 
A charm, to quench the flame that lives 
Witnin the anger-Lloated vein. 7 
- 
Thy fumes inspire the sluggish soul 
To soar Leyond this dusky clime; 
To welcome Fancy’s wild control, 


And spurn the bounds of space and time: 


‘Nhen shrinking from the ilis of life, 
i seek tiy ione sequester’ room, 
‘hou antdcte to mental strife, 
Canstcharm the beavy hours of gloom. 
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I love to see thy vapour, dim, 
Slow curling round my gazing brow; 
In spiral circles, soft and slim, 
And light at love’s delusive vow. 


Thou art affection’s votive shrine, 
Whence clouds of fragrant incense rise; 
Oh! be the social altar mine, 
Where fricndship’s hand may sacrifice, 


VY. 
For the Parterre. 
THE UNHAPPY RETURN. 
A Tale. 
“Why Jack” said Mr. Townsend. 


«cant you recollect me? I think you sailed 
in the Ellen.” The sailor sezied his hand 
«“ What, the son of Tommy—Tlommy—” 
« Townsend,” “Aye! Townsend: I thought 
you were one of the family by the cut of 
your jib. Is the old man afloat yet, or has 
he foundered with the weight of his guin- 
eas? Rich old fellow that. He was very 
good pay too. The old man must have 
run a good many knots in his voyage over 
the ocean of life. Faith Pve most learned 
to speak high-flewn from poor Mr. Mavy- 
ville—’? When the sailor repeated the 
last words he dropped the hand of Mr 
Townsend to wipe a tear from his eye 
which he had inverted his head to con- 
ceal. Then taking his hand again, and 
pointing over to ‘the young gentleman, 
who was just leaving the quay, he con 
tinued with a flow “a honest candour 
“ Ay! there he ges. Douse my blinks! 
but I cant hold in when I think «f him 
D’ye see, ship-mate, he has as clever a 
heart as ever crossed the line. or as any 
seaman that ever straddled a mizen yard 
but he has got into treuble, and may | 
never taste salt water avain, if I would’nt 
asleave break my neck from the main- 
top-gallant mast, as to let him weather 
the storm without affording him all the 
assistance and consolation in my power. 
1 dont believe he has a friend on this side 
of the world, or any how he wont have 
any thing to do with them, and when 
that’s the ease they cant be good fer 
much. Just let's s step into the sign of the 
anchor here, and Pll tell you a bit of hi 
story; or at least all I know about him. 
if you was’nt Tommy ‘Townsend's 





son I would’nt do that, as i dont think 


§9 


ts right to tell all the gossips in town 
what ails him. Come, for 1 see he bas 
cone to his breakfast. though faith! he 
eats no more, than would feed a Norvay 
rat. and I often tell him that he’ll starve 
himself to skin and bone, for he has lost 
his colour already. I believe he lives up- 
on nothing but thinking, and the sea- 
breeze at the corner of the wharf there.”’ 

Mr. Townsend readily acceeded to this 
proposal, and the sailor, having called for 
a bowl of punch, began his narrative, 
which, divested of its sea-phrases ran 
neatly gs follows: 

« About three years age, your honour, 
{ sailed from Liverpool in the Brahmin, 
for Calcutta. In this vessel Mr. Mayville 
was the only passenger. Ned Mayville 
and I had been old school-mates when we 
were young, and were then great friends. 
But he was taken from our acaden y and 
sent to — College, when he was ahout f 
teen, and I soon after went to sea. Paring 
ran away from my father who withed me 
to follow a profession which did not agree 
altogether with my inclination. Ned ‘and 
[ were heartly glad when we met on board 
the Bra!:min, not having seen each other 
for nearly four long years, and we were 
quite overjoyed when we understood we 
were both about sailing in the same ves- 
sel on an East India voyage. We lost no 
time in renewing our ‘former intimacy. 
After having recited all the adventures 
that had befallen either of us since our 
separation. [ returned to enquire the 
cause of this voyage to Caleutta. He in- 
formed me that his father in a fit of un- 
grounded jealousy, had when he was an 
fant, left his mother in England and de- 
parted to some foreign place, where. she 
could never ascertain. That his mother 
had lived under the protection of her fa- 
ther, Sir Cheliusford Peirce. who under- 
took the charge of educating her only son 
Edward, which he performed with ail the 
affection of a father, and. with a liberality 
that did him honour. Nineteen years 
nad now elapsed since Edward had leit 
iis father, when his mother received an 
aifectionate letter from her long-lost lus- 
and in which although he did m ac- 
knowledge the injustice of his condr«t, he 
entreated that if lis son should yet Ss li- 
Ving, he should be sent withouta moment’s 
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delay to claim and receive a paternal es-[worn down almost to the edge of the 
tate which he had amassed and bequeath-|crave, that the Caffres in whose possession 


ed to Edward, while he regretted |: 
should never behold him, as he was the: 
lingering in a consumption. 
cor ply with this request, that he was per-le 
forming this voyage. But, alas! fate was 
determined to frustrate the design. 
voyage could have been more promising. 
more pleasant, than was ours until we 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope. Every 
thing had hitherto been favourable. but}; 
here the elements seemed to have lea 


we 


It was tolthe rich rewards we promised, 
“ld us toone of the Dutch 
where immediately upon Edmund = decla- 


No ri 


a draft on Sir C! 
er, in London, for treble the amount of the 
‘ransom, the Calfre was paid, and in about 
two months, w! 
gued to conspire for our destruction. W el¢ 


ow remained, complied with our 
earnest solicitations, and stimulated by 
carr 
settlements, 


ing the rank of his grandfather, giving a 
‘istory of our misfortunes, and moreover 
1e!msford Pierce’s bank- 


en we had somewhat re- 


overed our strength, we were cony+ ved 


were so disabled by buifetting the angerito Cape-town, more than one year alter 


of the ocean, that we were compelled in|, 
order to prevent the vessel foundering, to 
run her upon the coast of Caffraria. The 
moment we sat foot upon the shore we 
were surrounded by the Caffres, who iin- 
mediately stripped these who made no 
opposition and bore them off to slavery. 
white they indiscriminately massacred ail 
who resisted. ‘he latter was the fate of 
at least lalf of the remaining crew, for 
nearly one third had previously perished 
through excessive fatigue. Three of the 
sailors, Edward and myself were carried 
into the interior, frequently changing mas- 
ters. Wereceived the most barbarous u 
sage from these savages, who inhumanly 
obliged us to perform even more than 
could be bocue hy their hardy bodies, con- 
sequently our more tender frames gradu- 
ally sunk under the weight of our oppres- 
sion. When we complained, we were scof- 
fed at, our allowance of food was abridged 
and our burthens increased. The employ- 
ment for which we were used was to 
transport our master’s s booty from the 
wreck, and when this was conveyed from 
the possession of one to that of another. 
we were included as appendages, as slaves 
whose hte or death depended upon the 
whims or detente of those whose prop- 
erty they were considered. Two of the 

eailors falling sick, through famine and 


iil treatment were left upon the way to 
die and the other, a few hours after, was 


killed before our eyes, for attempting toleven 
escape to the relief of these suffering 
companions, one of whom was a brother. 
‘Ten inonths we were thus exposed to the 
tyranical power of these savawes, but a‘ 


yur shipwreck. 
[ To be continuec 
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For the Part 
TO [MOG 


When twilight wanders fast and far, 
Along the distant mountain’s side, 
How sweet to watch that lonesome star, 

‘hat beams abroad in sovereign pride; 
When not another urn of light, 
Along the heav’nly court is seen, 
O! then the brightest gem of Night, 
Courts the fond eye of kmogen. 


There are, who tread the walks of time, 
And roam thro’ Nature’s verdant bowers, 
Who hear io music in the chime 
Of wild-bee groups on velvet flowers; 
Who breathe no fragrance from the air,. 
No joy irom each romantic scene; 
To whom there’s nothing sweet nor fair, 
They never gaz’d on—Imozetne 


But thou, in Forest, glen or brake, 
Can’st ever find some magic charm, 

Th blessed, heavenly thoughts to wake, 
Which raise the soul, the spirit warm; 


Wherewild Romance displays her power, 
Or Nature sleeps in softest green, 
T¥e pens.ve calm of twilight hour, 
is ever déar to Imozen 
MONTALDO. 
_——~tae — 
ESSAY UPON GAMING. 

A gaming table has a great tendency 
to produce the most dangerous quarrels 
among friends, It is certainly ex 
pected in polite circles, that the greatest 
teinper should be observed in winning and 
losing; and there are some whe part with 
fieir money in gaming with the greatest 
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apparent calmness, like the Spartan bay, 
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who said nothing though the conceale: 
fox was eating into his fesh, but still we 
find amongst gam-sters of all condition, 
disputes or duels. in short gaming has 
filled the world with tragedies; for not 
only duelling but suicide in high life, and 
robbery in lower life, are often: the con- 
sequences of the fatal passion. Among the 
pumberiess victims to this vice, we may 
mention Miss Braddock, the daughter of 


the brave but unfortunate General Brad- 
dock, whe lost his life near fort Pitt in 
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self, by kicking away the chair. This evi- 
dently appeared to be the case to those 
who broke into her chamber the succee- 
diug morning.—O ignominious, horrible, 
and accursed end of beauty, eloquence, 
talents ‘and humanity! It is painful to 
think of this end, yet it is useful, that the 
young and undesigning may be warned. 

It seems to be our duty to resist the 
least inclination of gaming; as a prudent 
man would not wish to lose his own mo- 
ney, and an honest man should not wish 


America. She was bequeathed by her fa-|to gain improperly the money of thers. 
ther as well as one other sister, five thou-| A religious man should consider that gam- 


object of our consideration, became pos- 
sessed of ten thousand pounds sterling, 
upon the death of her sister; she was haar 
some accomplished, had a pleasing turn 
for poetry, was full of sensibility and hu- 








shouid possess, an elegant sanctity 


the least suspicion; she was-strong in that|4 


nature is liable to fail, and feeble in ano-| 
ther. —Ruin attacked her, in the words of 
the Poet, 
——As a thief, bent to unhoard the cash 
Of some rich Burgher, whose substantial doors 
Cross barr’d and bolted fas, fear no assault— 
In at the window climbs, or o’er the tiles. 
Thus favoured, thus admired, thus quali- 
fied to give some honest man the lasting 
and delicious comforts of matrimony, 
Miss Braddock was introduced into the 
first circles.—It was among some facies of 
high rank at Bath, that she contracted 
Mfrough a false prepossession, a habit of 
gaming. Miss«Braddock being ignorant of 
play, and being confused from bashfulness 
as well as inexperience, here sodn lyst her 
fortune; being pestered in consequence, 
wherever she went with a dun (whom 
Johnson emphatically defines * a clamorous 
and importunate creditor,’) she became 
unhappy, impatient, desperate. One fatal 
night after she had retired to her chamber 
and dismissed her maid, she took the gir- 
dle which she often wore round her w ast, 
and mounting a chair, fastened the girdle 


the door before she shut it close; she in 


round her neck, and fixed it at the top of 


sand pounds with the benefit of survivor-|ing is a direct violation of the command- 
ship to eitherchild. Miss Braddock, the pone which says, 


‘ Thou shait not covet any thing that 


is thy neighbour’s.”” 


A gentleman, “without a nose, was fol- 


| » 
mauity; she possessed as every young lady lowed by au importunate old beggar wo 
of) man, who wotind up her speeches, with, 


> ’ ! 
manners; her chastity had not met “with| Heaven preserve your eye sight! Why so, 


good woman? said he. Because sir, your 


department of character, where human) honour has no place to hang a pair of 


spectacles on. 
t+ ——____ ] 


Messrs Editors, 


The following lines have before appeared in a 
Southern News-Journal, but with some conside- 
rable typographical errors. A high and just re- 
gard tor her whom they are intended to com- 
memorate, endear them to their author perhaps 
tar beyond their intrinsic merits, and he is anx~ 
ious to see them more correctly published. 
Yours, &c. 
EDMUND. 


Washington City, Feb. 8, 1817. 


LINES TO THE 
MEMORY OF MARIA. 


What tho’ no marble marks the hallow'd place, 
Whicre calm in death her sacred rehcs lie; 

r} What tho’ this humble spot no trophies grace, 
To catch the gazing trav’ler’s curious eye; 


And wild-flowers bloom, and western breezes 
sigh, 

Shall the pale vivlet gracefully appear, 

Co designate where worth and virtue lie. 

Marra! ever sacred be that name! 

Forever may it live within my soul! 


Forgive if Friendship’s too impassioned flame 
Bursts into frenzy, wild beyond controi., 


for oh! IL knew thy virtue and thy heart: 








this manner contrived a gallows for her 





Full modest that, and warm and gentle thig; 


Yet here, when spring first blossoms to the yeat; 
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Thy soul the balm of pity could impart, 
Could sweeten plaints of grief to tones of bliss 


Bright was thy soul; a heaveniy, holy ray 
Hllumed with innocence thy spotless mind; 
From ‘hee e’en hated Bnvy turned away, 
And spoke thy worth in eulogy most kind. 


And e’en when sullen Death stood hov’ring nigh, 
To catch thy latest breath that trembied near, 
Meek Resignation check’d the rising sigh— 
Upon thy cheek was seen no look of fear. 


Tho’ ev’ry nerve with keenest pain was strung, 
And bitter Anguish preyed upon thy frame, 

Thy placid look proclaim’d “ urs will be done’” 
Then sunk in darkness dim, life’s glim’riag tame 


Mh, lov’d Marra! Friend of earliest years! 
Forgive my murmurings, my regrets forgive; 


Forgive these ceaseless sighs, these burning tears 


For oh! ‘tis grief bereaved of thee to live. 
EDMUND. 
= 


An impertinent poet, having began to 
read toa certain person®a poem of his 
own making, asked him, which of -his ver- 
he, 


ses were the best; those answered 


thou hast not read, for they have not made 
my head ache. 


—_— 
SLANDER. 


&o little do we know of ourselves, that 
the eyes of others often discover in us 
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think it an axiom as incontrovertible as 
any one in the book of Euclid, that san. 
der is a vice (I will not bestow on it the 
mild epithet of foible to which we have 
all of us a strong natural propensity. A 
vice incorporated even in our very con. 
stitution, which we all practise. though 
in different degrees, and which bores, 
under even, but the most perseve ing ate 
tention to the most rigid rules of seltoal 
rection. and self-command, can ever kee 

in subjection to our reason. Could we 
however for a moment look into ourselves 
with an unfallacious perspicuity of vision, 
there view the various rivulets which con- 
centre in the poisonous fountain of slan. 
der, our exertions to drain out its sm ree, 
or in some. degree to check its destruc. 
tive inundations in the mind, | am sure 
would be tenfold more constant and stre. 
mous. Kevenge, treachery, pride, and 
envy, however ‘odious the compound, form 
the essential ingredients, and all conspire 
to keep alive this rancourous spirit. Ita 
viperous tongue never vibrates but with 
their united stimulus, and never ceases 
but with a suppression of their baneful 
influence. What but the most invenomed 
heart, a hear’ steeled to every tender im- 
pression, c capable even of the most attro- 
cious crime. can deliberately rob an in- 


foibles or vices which we cannot possibly 
discern with our own: and even after 
they are pointed out to us in the clearest 
manner, it is almost as easy to perforate 
the sulmerged marble itself, as to force 
through the stubborn medium of self-pre- 
judice, a belief of them upon our own 
minds. In company some evenings since, 
at wy usual retreat for social, sentimen- 
ta! conversation, I h: ippened very acci- 
dentally to observe to oue of the young 
ladies, that I thought her sex in ge neial 
too mach addicted to slander. Had I as- 
serted that the sun himself was the pa- 
rent of darkness, instead of light, it could 
not have excited greater surprise.. She 
could searcely believe I meant to charge 
them with a crime of which they were so 
perfectly innocent, and the very nature 
of which was so very repugnant to their 
temper and disposition. Indeed t might 
with an air of more gallantry, and per- 
haps truth, have fastened it upon ‘thejt 
Whole family of mankind; for I serious! jj 


nocent individual of all that is dear to 
him in lile, his honest fame? The dexwree 
of a crime is measurable only by the de- 
gree of the injury and intentional malice. 
The slanderous abuse of spotless charac- 
ters, is certainly an attack upon the most 
sacred of human rights. and when accou- 
panied with this deeply tinged «ates 

lence, it stands highest on the dark cal 
logue of crimes, beyond even the reac} of 
any other punishment than that which 
will ever wear away, but with the re- 
membrance of the injury—a guilty self 
condemning conscience A propensity “0 
natural, which may so easily grow upon 
us, SO impercepti bly involve us in a lab- 
vrinth of vice, we cannot feel too anxious 
to subdue; and ny young female friends 
will forgive me, as ‘the task of eX posing 
the faults of others is the most painful as 
well as dangerous, if | recommend the 
lesson to their particular attention. Al- 
though L must confess I think they are 
mgre easily betrayed into this vice than 
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we are, IT mean not to hint, (the idea ne- 
ver entered my heart. that they possess 
a larger share of the aggregate ingredi- 


63 


Nor can they with al! the honours of this 
Hesperian mistress, though distinguished 
iby their dexterity, promise themselves 


ents: that they are more revengeful, trea-|the approbation of any individual, or of 


cherous, proud, and envious than we are 
The difference lies only in. the compara- 


their own conscience. ‘They may force 
perhaps a smile from the one, because 


tive difference of our talents, their natu-|where it is expected we wish not to dis- 
ral vivacity has rendered them more lia-lappoint; but from the other they may be 
ble to lose the command of sober reason;|assured of being denied even this involun- 


aud when this takes the reins, the rapic 
current of their ideas, with the happy 


tary approbation; and though victorious, 
they will still leave the field as rash vic. 


command they in general pos ess of werds/tors, or dastardly peltroons; for te rally, 


to zive them vent, often forces from them 


when the person who is made their butt, 


whet they themselves, in a still momentlis present, we sliould pronounce rudeness 
of reflection, cannot but disapprove. Injin the extreme; and when absent, cow- 
our little social circles, whiie our feelingslardices; nor will their own eonscience shed 


are all alive, we are very apt to dread 


new laurels in their retirement from the 


the appearance of taciturnity: and in or-|field; they can never secretly approve in 


der to contribute our preportionable mite|/themselves what they can 


disapprove 


to the general stock of conversation, wejin others; and the reflection that:they have 
often seize on any topic for supply tolunteelingly thrusted at the breast of an- 


our loquacious powers. Slander, an ex 





vther, what would deeply wound their 


haustless source, when every other fails,own, will remain no additional punish- 
js our common resort; and while our re-|ment to the rash, vindictive slanderer.— 
flection is silenced by the tumult of voi-|/ How unamiable too the appearance, (and 
ces, we often poison, before we are aware|appearance is in fact the same as reality) 


by large and noxious draughts. 


Hit and|tor where wit is grossly changed into 


slander are indeed widely different; and|slander we shall always annex its whole 


perhaps from a mistaken notion that wit/train of vices. 


How unbecoming in the 


is always agreeable, and at the same timejfair daughter of sensibility itself, whose 


misconceiving the real object itself, our gentle 


young ladies may dress it in the unbe 
coming garb of slander. 


lessons of correction, whose 
sprightly sallies of wit and sentiment, can 


The one flows/correct without abusing our foibles, amuse 


directly from the fountain of benevolence,|/while they instruct, and reconcile where 
the other trom the poisonous reservoir of/they cannot amend, at once to assume 


malevolence. I have often listened with 
pleasure to the sprightly sallies of sit in 
our young female circles; they are cer- 
tainly capable of brandishing, with the 
most graceful dexterity, this smovth edg- 


ed weapon; it may acutely wound, but 
can never harrow up the feeliys; the sen- 


saton is soon over, and leaves no pain 
behind. 


mean, illiberal exercise of slander, and 


with almost savage cruelty wound, where 


they could not heal, with the scorpion 


lash; but however dexterously tlourished, 


they may rest assured it will never ap 


the hardy features of cruelty and insensi- 
bility. 
== 


Earl Stanhope, being reminded of the 
quarrel between Miss Pelham and Fetz~- 
roy. when the latter gave the other a 
blow, observed, that she aeted perfectly 
in character, for he always thought her a 





With the utmost abhorrence tov striking beauty. 
have | often observed them desc nd to the 


Doctor Goldsmith has sometimes beer 
called, with more wit than good nature, 
the Sancho Panza of English literature, 
and represented as so singular and eru- 
dite an etourdi, that you may always be 


ar becoming in a delicate temale hand.|sure either to laugh with him or at him, 
owever innocent their motive; the ef-|Certain it is, that the Doctor’s wit, like 


fect will be the same; the fighted touch 
May excite displeasure; the severe wound 


that of many other of his less ingenious 
countrymen. often borders on absurdity; 





will sow the seeds of everlasting enmity.|while his ausence to the subject of dis. 
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course betrays his real knowledge into 
apparent ignorance. Hence is is, that a 
man capable of keeping up a conversativi 
with the most learned, is often the butt » 
the most illiterate. An instance of t) 
happened some years since, at a pub. 
tavern, where a certain Comedian, wit 
that air of modest assurance so peculic 
to the stage, interrupted the Doctor’s «i. 
course about ancient authors, by askin: 
him, if he had ever seen * Doddingtos 
upon Gingerbread.” “ Why,really,” says 
the Doctor, taking sometime to recollect 
himself, ** 1 do not remember that I have.” 
« No, sir,’ replied the Comedian with an 
affected air of surprise, “ it is a work in 
two volumes quarto.” * Indeed!” return- 
ed the Doctor, with great simplicity, * 1] 
wonder 1 never met with it, for 1 have 
read every thing; but in froth it is an odd 
subject for an author to write on.” The 
player enjoyed the laugh at the Doctor's 
expense; but had not the wit to tell him, 
that the gingerbread bakers have reprint- 
ed the alphabet oftener tnan the printers 
pave made new editions of the horn 
book. 
= 
A pawn broker who had married a se- 
eond wile, speaking in her praise said she 
was the duplicate of his first rib. 





For the Parterre. 
LINES 


On receiving a sprig oi the sweet scented Shrub. 
— 


How sweet was its fragrance, how dear was the 
prize, 
Yor my Hannah had giv’n it a glance from her 
eyes, 


And its perfumes enriched by the goft swelling 


sighs 


That breathed from her quick throbbing bo- 


som. 
Oh! it thrilled thro’ my heart with a sweetness 
enchanting, 
Vet Psighed for the magical smite that was 


wanting, 


But oh, when "twas giv’n how my wild heart was 


panting, 


With the sigh and the smile and the glance 
Tt had yet greater charms—it was pressed Vith 


a kiss! 
Oh! could it receive a more exqusite bliss, 
More heavenly, charming, or purer than this, 


THE PARTERRE. 


But *tis withered—the beam was too brisht fain 
her eyes, 

too warm on its blossoms her spice-!rea, 
thing sigh, 
‘nd the smile was too fond—’twas a ray 
ne sky, 

And the kiss—0O, “twas far woo delicious 


from 


», "tis withered—in death now the sweet lug. 
30Ms lay; 
bad tasted of all that was soft in its day; 
sorrew’s sigh, friendship’s smiuic, and tove’s cene 
ier sWay, 

But ail was too much for my treasure. 


Pho’ ’tis withered—yet still its sweet odo 

main; 

So its fragrance on earth shall far virtuese* un, 

rho’ its beauty be wrinkled, until it regain 

Charms brighter by far in yon heav’n. 
MARY. 
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When Edward, the confessor, arrived 
in England with a powerful army from 
Normandy, in order to recover the king- 
dom for his father Ethe!red, who had been 
driven out of it by the Danes; as he lay 
encamped near their forces, those who 
commanded under him made light of the 
enemy. Inthe height of their confidence 
they assured Edward, who was at this 
time a young man, that they would net 
only obtain an easy conquest for him, but 
would take care that net ene Dane should 
be left alive. 
The young prince no sooner heard this 
declaration, than he thus exclaimed,— 
*- God forbid! that the throae from which 
my father was driven, should be recover: 
ed for me whoam but one man, by the 
death of so many thousands. ‘tis better 
that I lead a life, private and unstained 
with blood, than purchase sovereignty at 
sucha price.” He accordingly gave or- 
ders for raging up hiscamp; aud returi- 
ing to Noffiandy, remained there tilla 
train of events seated him, without blood- 
shed, on the throne of his father. 
See RR a a RN NNR 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The song and lines, noticed in our last, have 
been unavoidably postponed until No. 9. 
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Of The first vol. of the Parterre may be had, 
bound in boards at the subscription price, by ap 
plying at the publication office No. 108 Race St 
where communications &c. will be received A 
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